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FURTHER NOTES ON INDIAN CHILD-LANOXTAOE. 

BY A. F. CHAMBERLAIN. 

Since the article "Notes on Indian Child-Language" (Amer. 
Anthrop., Ill, 237-341) 'appeared, the writer has had occasion to 
further consider the subject, and a few additional notes are here 
presented. 

To the child-words cited from Cuoq's " Lexique de la Langue 
Algonqiiine " are to be added : 

Ba, ternie par lequel les jeunes enfants expriment leur desir de 
recevoir ou de donner un baiser (p. 75). 

Op, mot enfantin pour exprimer le desir de se lever, de sortir du 
berceau (p. 307). 

Baraga, in his "Dictionary of the Otchipwe Language,"* gives 
the following children's words : 

Bobo, little pain, little wound (in the language of children), p. 

93- 

loio, pain (in the language of children), p. 157. 

Kaka, or kakash. They say this word to children to express that 
s. th. is bad or dirty (p. 179). 

The word E or Enh! is given by Baraga (p. 112) as an ordinary 
interjection = "yes," and not a special child-word. 

loio seems to be the reduplication of the interjection to/ ^ " ah ! 
oh ! (expression of pain or ache)." 

Mr. Horatio Halef was kind enough, in connection with the 
previous article, to furnish me with the following extract from a 
letter received by him from the Abbe Cuoq, in response to an in- 
quiry relative to the "child-words" given in the "Lexique de la 
Langue Iroquoise": 

" Pour ce qui concerne en particulier la tribu des Iroquois, il est 
certain que ce langage a cours dans tontes les families, que les pa- 
rents, surtout les mdres, I'apprennent a leurs enfants, et que ceux-ci 
ne font que r6p6ter en suite les quelques mots dont il se compose." 

* Part II, Otchipwe-Englisli, new ed., Montreal, 1880. 

t Letter to the writer of these notes, under date of July 9, 1890. 
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The Abb6, Mr. Hale adds, remarks that he " could not explain 
why the labial letters, which the Iroquois usually have much diffi- 
culty in pronouncing, should be used in this 'langage enfantin.' " 

In the " Vocabularies of the Tlingit, Haida and Tsimshian Lan- 
guages," published by Dr. Franz Boaz,* the following child-words, 
with their equivalents in the speech of adults, are given : 

HAIDA CHILD-WORD. ADUI,TS' WORD. 

gEde's gylt = Doll (p. i86), 

tso'ti ica'u = Female sexual organs (p. 187). 

Dr. Karl von den Steinen, in his recent work on the Bakairie 
language of South America, includes the following child-words : 

BAKAIRl' CHII,D-W0RD. ADUI,TS' WORD. 

tsS'go, tsoVu iyume ^ Father, 

s'eko I'se ^ Mother, 

tago, takxo itamu = Grandfather. 

n'i;'0, nl'go inu'tu = Grandmother. 

ts'ego I'se = Mother's sister, 

tsego yop'uri = Father's sister. 

Of these words iso'go (= tso'go, patruus, in the speech of adults) 
seems related to Kxuyu, Kxiiyo {inatruus, in speech of adults), and 
tsego, seko, may be, as von den Steinen suggests, connected with 
t'se. 

Amongst the Kootenays, of southeastern British Columbia, the 
only child-word met with by the writer is papa, which is used for 
"father," instead of titd'nam (used by men) and so^nam (used by 
women). 



Blood Cement Used by the Ancient Hurons. — Fr. Gabriel 
Sagard, in his "Le Grand Voyage du Pays des Hurons " (tome I, 
page 189, 1636), says that these Indians with small, sharp stones 
extracted blood from their arms to be used to mend and glue to- 
gether their broken clay pipes or pipe bowls (pippes ou petunoirs), 
"which is a very good device, all the more admirable, since the 
pieces so mended are stronger than they were before." 

J. B. N. Hewitt. 

* Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc, 1891, pp. 173-208. 



